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the standard Documentary Theory. There is a very useful list of the patriarchs’ life 
spans in the final section (pp. 214—15), from which it is possible to see which ante¬ 
diluvians survived the Flood. The question is, did they go into the ark? But Miano 
can be forgiven for not answering that puzzle. 

A large amount of research has gone into this volume and it will be of interest 
to anyone working with the king-lists though the non-specialist may find the pres¬ 
entation hard going. There are thoughtful nuggets interspersed elsewhere, though 
I would strongly recommend a different title and cover (if it is revised) to distinguish 
between biblical histories and chronologies, and calendars and time measurement, 
and the fact that the book’s emphasis is on the former, not the latter, 
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Yelena Kolyada, A Compendium of Musical Instruments and Instrumental Terminol¬ 
ogy in the Bible (Bible World). Equinox Publishing Ltd, London 2009. Pp. xviii 
+ 304. Price: £70.00 hardback. ISBN: 978-1-84553-409-7. 

The volume opens with a table of contents, a list of illustrations, a glossary of bib¬ 
lical/Talmudic terminology and a list of abbreviations. 

The Introduction says that the book is the first compendium on the subject, 
which is disputable. 

The corpus begins with the first chapter devoted to the Instrumental Music of 
the Bible. The illustrating item is the line drawing of a moulded terracotta and not 
a relief. It is hosted at the Louvre in Paris and not at the Iraq Museum. The text 
goes on stating that ‘...of all ancient literary and historical monuments the Bible 
contains the fullest information about the musical instruments that existed in those 
times’ 1 which is incorrect. It is well attested that the Sumerian/Akkadian sources are 
by far the most comprehensive for that period. It is also incomprehensible why 
Kolyada classifies idiophonic instruments within the percussion group as while some 
idiophones can be used as percussion many of them are shaken and therefore do 
not belong to that group. 

Then the text locates instruments in the Bible. Illustrations are very poor in qual¬ 
ity and many of them inaccurate or inexact in their description: there is a Semite 
playing a lyre while there is no evidence for this; the dress of the player and the 
period would indicate that he was possibly a Hurrian taken captive from Syria to 
Egypt; then there is a lyrist who is not necessarily Canaanite; then three lyrists who 
are not ‘probably’ Israelites as there is no textual evidence in support of the asser¬ 
tion; then there is a line drawing of a well-known seal with eight strings and not 
twelve. 

There in an incomplete and wrongly labelled list of cuneiform texts and an 
incomplete list of scholars having worked on them. 2 Later, Kolyada refers to ‘...an 
audacious hypothesis that in early times a complicated theory of tuning instruments 


1 Th. Krispijn, ‘Music Ensembles in Ancient Mesopotamia’, in R. Dumbrill and I. Finkel 
(eds), ICONEA 2008, Proceedings of the International Conference of Near Eastern Archaeomu- 
sicology held at the British Museum, December 4, 5 and 6, 2008 (London 2008), 125—50; 
R. Dumbrill, The Archaeomusicology of the Ancient Near East Trafford (Victoria 2005), 27—174; 
175—386; 387—461. R. Dumbrill, The Idiophones of the Ancient Near East in the Collections of 
the British Museum (Piscataway 2011), 7—121. 

2 Dumbrill, The Archaeomusicology, 27—174. 
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based on mathematics had been invented and fixed in the so called nabnitu sylla- 
baria, the first “clay” treatises in the history of music.’ 3 Firstly the Nabnitu bi-lingual 
text, properly named nabnitu XXXII is not the oldest text of theory. It dates from 
the early first millennium BCE. Secondly, the oldest text is UET VII 74, which the 
author wrongly labels as U.71/80. It should be U.7/80, its field number, and it dates 
from about 1800 BCE. There is comprehensive evidence that the Babylonians had 
preceded by far the Greeks in the mathematics of music for quantification purposes 
as the Nippur Temple Library Texts dating about 2300 BCE have shown. There is 
another erroneous description of an end-blown pipe as the mural does not allow 
one to make this distinction and in any case both aerophones are double-pipes. 
Later, wrong excavation dates for the Ur seasons; another illustration is that of a 
bas-relief, not a graffito; further down there is again an erroneous description of a 
lyre, it is the boat lyre and not the silver lyre that is in the illustration; there were 
only two trumpets found in Tutankhamun’s tomb, and not four. 

Kolyada carries on with another questionable statement. After having listed major 
scholars, such as Mitchell, Joyce, Shea, Dyer, Yamauchi, and neglected many more, 
she writes: ‘However, despite the large range of information it never (the informa¬ 
tion produced by the aforementioned scholars) gives any explanations or comments 
on their typology (of instruments), etymology or technical characteristics.’ 4 Has 
Kolyada really read any of these works? Further, she adds ‘That is why the investiga¬ 
tion of these questions entails numerous difficulties, and raises problems which are 
often impossible to solve by the sole means of historical or theoretical musicology. 
It is necessary to draw on other disciplines, such as archaeology, source criticism, 
comparative linguistics, and comparative organology.’ 5 This is axiomatic. Most 
scholars having explored biblical musicology have explored these sciences. She 
implies that it is her suggestion, that she is an innovator in that field, which she is 
not. 

The end notes of the first chapter also abound with problems when she writes 
that the Sumerian epic of Dilmun was analogous to the biblical Eden, when it is 
the contrary, for obvious reasons of chronology since Dilmun is known as early as 
the end of the fourth millennium BCE. The knr might have come from the Phoeni¬ 
cians, or it might have been that it was the Phoenician name that was adopted. We 
find the instrument at Ugarit and Mari in the early second millennium as kin- 
narunv, there is no secure evidence for a Sumerian name for ‘lute’ however, it was 
certainly not sinnitu (which is not a known term anyway) as Kolyado writes, since 
this word is Akkadian and not Sumerian. She might have meant Sumerian PAPA 
= Akkadian sinnatu/sinnitu, but this word usually describes a percussion instrument, 


3 Kilmer, A., ‘Two New Lists of Key Numbers for Mathematical Operations’, Orientalia 
29 (1960) 273—308; Kilmer, A., Studies in Honor ofBenno Landsberger (1965); O.R. Gurney, 
op.cit. PI. LX; B. Landsberger, ZA 42 (1934) 155 f.; Dumbrill, The Archaeomusicology, 
27-36. 

4 T. Mitchell, ‘Another look at Alleged Ancient Bagpipes’, in Dumbrill and Finkel (eds), 
ICONEA 2008, 33—46; Scholes, P.A., The Oxford Companion to Music (Oxford 1938); W.A. 
Cocks, A.C. Baines and R.D. Cannon, The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(London 2001), 471. 

5 Collon, D., ‘Playing in Concert in the Ancient Near East’ in Dumbrill and Finkel (eds), 
ICONEA 2008, 47—65; Marcetteau. M., ‘A Queen’s Orchestra at the Court of Mari, New 
Perspectives on the Archaic Instrumentarium in the Third Millenneium’, in Dumbrill and 
Finkel (eds), ICONEA 2008, 67-75. 
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not a chordophone. On the other hand, there is a possibility that Sumerian gisgudid 
equating to Akkadian inum, was the lute; she writes sammim (gis ZA.MH) instead 
of Sumerian s ls ZA.MI = Akkadian sammum. Kolyada writes that many scholars 
refute the view that these cuneiform tablets are at all about music and that therefore 
we should take these with great reserve! 6 Another dubious statement as all agree 
that these texts are musical, and have agreed for over 30 years! 

The author refers to the ‘ASOR instrument which she relates to a depiction on 
two ivory pyxides at the British Museum. 7 There is only one depiction of such and 
on one pyxis only. It is part of the Nimrud Ivories. However, the instrument 
depicted is certainly not an ‘ASOR as the author puts it. It is a chalcophone and it 
would have been of Phoenician origin. It would have been useful to mention the 
orthographies in other languages rather than simply stating the languages in which 
the terms appear. Further down, an illustration mentions a terracotta relief which it 
is not. It is moulded, or stamped clay. It is hosted at the Musee ‘du’ Louvre in Paris 
and not Musee ‘de’ Louvre. About the KINNOR, it would have been appropriate 
to give the oldest occurrence of the word, Akkadian kinndrum. Kolyada further 
mentions that there is only one occurrence of the term in the Mari archives while 
I can number 16 of them, provisionally. The word is found at Mari, at Ras al- 
Shamra and is Western Semitic according to the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary which 
the author does not seem to have consulted, apparently. Then Kolyada engages in 
a very good study on the instrument with abundant and excellent references. The 
NEVEL is well documented; however, the author should not attempt at relating 
any Hebrew word to Sumerian or Akkadian. 8 Again, an error in the labelling of a 
figure as it is not certain that the figure is a man or a woman. It is a graffito and it 
is not possible to say if it was a harp or a lyre. 

P e SANTERIN. Another very good section, well researched. Kolyada tries to 
relate the QAYTROS to the Assyrian without giving her sources. The author 
mentions the Assyrian origins of the SABB E KA’. 9 However, there is no evidence 
for this. She further says that Sumerian sabitu is a variant of Akkadian sabitu. 
But Sumerian cannot be a variant of Akkadian. There is Sumerian sabitum equat¬ 
ing to Akkadian sebitu during the first millennium BCE. About the QARNA’, 
although qarnu is a well-known Akkadian word, it is never attested in relation 
to music and therefore it is not, de facto, the Assyro-Babylonian horn or trumpet. 
The author links the HALIL to the Babylonian halila which she further links 
to the Assyrian halhallatu, a percussion instrument and the hallalu , for which we 
have no other definition than ‘chains’, as in hallalu- chains, surprisingly, but 
chains may rattle and therefore would be idiophonic. More instruments given 
are expertly discussed, but in most cases, references to Sumerian, Babylonian and 


6 The bibliography is too important to mention here, in opposition to the author’s state¬ 
ment. However, see Dumbrill, The Archaeomusicology, 27—174, for further references. 

7 BM 188179. Note that the BM description was wrong and had not been corrected, after 
many reminders and said: ‘Circular ivory box or pyxis: with a continuous frieze of carved 
decoration. It is badly burnt, but shows musicians playing double pipes, zithers and the tam¬ 
bourine. They stand amidst palm and lotus trees and behind a goddess seated on a throne. 
In front of the goddess is a cross-legged table piled with food delicacies. Behind this are two 
ladies, one of whom is clearly an attendant. On the underside is an inscription written in 
West Semitic script’. 

8 Krispijn, ‘Music Ensembles’, 125—50. 

9 See the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, volume S., (Chicago 1984) 
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Assyrian must be discarded. There follows a chapter on Ambivalent Instrumental 
Terms which is most interesting. The appendices, indices and bibliography are 
well documented. 

Conclusion. Although this work is indeed a good addition to the corpus of bibli¬ 
cal musicology, it is highly regrettable that most references to the Sumero-Akkadian 
material, philological, iconographic and theoretical, are erroneous. This must be cor¬ 
rected because as it stands the book is misleading which is inconceivable of a volume 
claiming that it is intended for the erudite. It is also extremely regrettable that the 
illustrations are poor, especially in the light of the fact that good reproductions abound, 
doi: 10.1093/jss/fgs049 richard dumbrill 
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Erkki KOSKENNIEMI and PEKKA LlNDQVIST, Rewritten Biblical Figures (Studies in 
Rewritten Bible 3). Abo Akademi University, Turku/Eisenbrauns, Winona Lake, 
IN 2010. Pp. viii + 310. Price: $35.00 paperback. ISBN: 978-952-12-2453-9. 

This volume consists mainly of the papers offered at two conferences held by the 
Rewritten Bible Network in Koblenz, Germany, in 2007 and in Karkku, Finland, 
in 2008. In accord with the network’s main focus, the sixteen articles investigate 
different facets of the rich tradition of biblical figures in Jewish, Christian and 
Islamic tradition. These depictions of biblical figures are understood as variations of 
the underlying concept of ‘Rewritten Bible’, an approach that comes in different 
forms and is preserved in diffuse pieces of tradition. The volume is arranged chron¬ 
ologically, following the history of the rewritings thus leading from introductory 
and methodological considerations through several centuries of interpretation. An 
extensive index (pp. 285-310) concludes the rich collection that addresses an impor¬ 
tant phenomenon of biblical scholarship. In the following, the comprehensive mate¬ 
rial shall be appreciated by giving an overview of the articles and highlighting some 
contributions in more detail. 

Following a short preface that introduces the overall concept of Rewritten Bible 
and summarizes the articles, the main part of the volume opens with a methodo¬ 
logical study by Antti Laato entitled ‘Gen 49:8-12 and Its Interpretation in Antiq¬ 
uity: A Methodological Approach to Understanding of the Rewritten Bible’ 
(pp. 1-26). Laato’s starting point is the observation that the term Rewritten Bible 
is a confusing one. Fie contrasts the definitions by G. Vermes, who applies it to 
literary phenomena which are typical of certain texts, and P.S. Alexander, who uses 
Rewritten Bible as a generic term. Laato himself wants to offer a better understand¬ 
ing of the concept by investigating the exegesis of the text of Jacob’s blessing of 
Judah (Gen. 49:8-12) in various ancient contexts. These comprise Targumic, 
Pesher and Midrashic material as well as Pseudepigrapha and Christian sources. Fie 
concludes that the concept of Rewritten Bible is not limited to a specific literary 
form but can be established as a literary phenomenon ‘where the reader creates 
a referential world for the object of his reading by filling its gaps’ (p. 26). The term 
itself should be understood as ‘an umbrella term which includes processes where old 
authoritative texts are reinterpreted and actualized with necessary modifications in 
new texts’ (ibid.). Hence the concept as a modern term provides insight into the 
dynamics between the authoritative texts and the social community interpreting 
them. 
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